THE CONTEMPORARY STARTING-POINT
ventions of thought, feeling and behaviour is accomplished
most effectively by the practice of disinterested virtues and
through direct insight into the real nature of ultimate
reality. (Such insight is a gift, inherent in the individual;
but, though inherent, it cannot manifest itself completely
except where certain conditions are fulfilled. The principal
pre-condition of insight is, precisely, the practice of dis-
interested virtues.) To some extent critical intellect is
also a liberating force. But the way in which intellect is
used depends upon the will. Where the will is not dis-
interested, the intellect tends to be used (outside the
non-human fields of technology, science or pure mathe-
matics) merely as an instrument for the rationalization of
passion and prejudice, the justification of self-interest.
That is why so few even of the acutest philosophers have
succeeded in liberating themselves completely from the
narrow prison of their age and country. It is seldom
indeed that they achieve as much freedom as the mystics
and the founders of religion. The most nearly free
men have always been those who combined virtue with
insight.
Now, among these freest of human beings there has
been, for the last eighty or ninety generations, substantial
agreement in regard to the ideal individual. The enslaved
have held up for admiration now this model of a man,
now that; but at all times and in all places, the "free have
spoken with only one voice.
It is difficult to find a single word that will adequately
describe the ideal man of the free philosophers, the mystics,
the founders of religions. 'Non-attached' is perhaps the
best. The ideal man is the non-attached man. Non-
attached to his bodily sensations and lusts. Non-attached
to his craving for power and possessions. Non-attached
to the objects of these various desires. Non-attached to
his anger and hatred; non-attached to his exclusive loves.
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